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By  Ma.ry  Rokahr 
Extension  Economist,  .Home  Management 


Professional  imorovement  for  extension  workers  in  a  "broad  interpreta- 
tion, includes  all  .activities  that  cause  learning,  such  as  changes  in  our 
attitudes,  points  of  view,  skills,  or  knowledge  that  may  help  us  to  accomplish 
the  ohjectives  of  the  Extension  Service.   This  paper  will  he  limited  to  pro- 
fessional improvement  for  "in  service"  workers  and  will  touch  only  briefly 
on  a  few  matters  re<p:ardin=e  training  for  prospective  extension  vrorkers. 


SITUATION  REGARDING  PROFESSIONAL  IJIPROVEMENT 

Past  Training 

An  estimate  of  the  average  present  age  of  county  agents  is  "between  35 
and  40  years.   This  would  mean  that  they  had  their  college  training  10  to  20 
ye.ars  ago  and  in  general  missed  ta.king  such  courses  as  psychology,  educational 
methods,  economics,  sociology,  recreation,  and  family  life.   Even  today  the 
agricultural  student  may  aualify  for  a  degree  without  taking  courses  in  educa.- 
tion  and  psychology. 

The  estimated  avera.ge  age  of  county  home  demionstration  agents  is  "be- 
tween 28  and  35  years.   They  nay  have  fared  a  little  tetter  in  their  college 
education  when  it  comes  to  educational  method.s ,  "but  they  are  weak  in  their 
knowledge  of  economics  and  parental  education. 

Degrees 

If  degrees  are  to  he  used  as  a  criteria  of  professional  improvement 
then  there  vvas  a  need  for  it  among  extension  workers  in  1930  when  the  land- 
grant  college  survey  gave  the  following  statistics : 


1.-  A  paper  presented  before  the  Extension  Work  Subsection  of  the  Association 

of -Land-G-rant  Colleges  and  Universities  ,  T^ashington,  D.  C .  ,  ■  Novem.ber  15,  1937 

DISTRIBUTION. — A  copy  of  this  circular  has  been  sent  to  each  State  extension 
director.  State  leader  in  hom.e  demonstration  work,  home-management  special- 
ist, agricultural-scollege  library,  and  experiment-station  library. 
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Extension  !7ork:ers  "^Tlio  We r e  A'Ot  College  Graduates 

1930 

Type  of  TTork  Percent 

State  leaders,  agricultural  and  home  demonstration  30 

A;:ricultural  specialists 8 

Home-econoniics  specialists 15 

Agricultural  agents 17 

Honie  a-;?ent  s 44 

This  situation  is  improved  today.   Only  10  percent  of  the  State- 
leader  group  are  no^Fr  without  college  degrees.   A  study  of  the  other  groups 
T^ould  prolDa-hly  shoi??  similar  improvement. 

iTe-T  Agricultural  Programs 


Since  the  depression,  extension  workers  have  "been  challenged  with  situa- 
tions and  programs  that  have  required  long-time  planning.   These  new  situa- 
tions have  left  extension  workers,  as  well  as  others,  not  sure  of  the  solutions 
to  prol'lems  that  did  not  exist  or  were  not  recognized  before.   Extension  work- 
ers want  to  discuss  their  prohlems  and  hpve  the  advice  and  guidance  of  the  "best 
thinkers  a.nd  philosophers  in  the  land  so  that  in  giving  guidance  or  help  to 
farm  people  they  ma.y ,    as  far  as  is  humanly  possible,  avoid  too  many  mistalres. 
This  means  that  certain  professional-improvement  activities  should  include  a 
"bro8,d  human  and  economic  approach. 

Sa.hhat ical  Leave 

Less  than  one-half  of  the  land-grant  colleges,  through  academic  ranking, 
provide  extension  workers  with  the  privileges  of  sah'batical  leave.   On  this 
question,  C.  B.  Smith,  Assistant  Director,  Extension  Service,  states:   "As  to 
professional  improvem.ent ,  I  think  each  one  of  us,  after  6  or  7  years'  work, 
should  "be  compelled  to  take  a  year  off  and  again  get  in  touch  with  the  think- 
ing of  our  universities  through  system^atic  study  along  the  lines  of  our  work. 
Study  there  will  help  us  to  see  "broader  and  more  understandingly  and  malre  u.s 
more  efficient  in  the  teclniique  of  our  work.  "Congress  should  permit  this  on' 
haJf  pay.   The  individual,  society,  and  the  Nation  would  "be  better  off  for  this 
practice.   If  Congress  can't  see  its  wa,y  clear  to  do  this,  then  we  should  do 
it  ourselves  on  our  own  once  every  10  years  or  oftener." 

EVIDENCE  OE  I^TTEHEST  BY  EXTENSION  WORKERS  IN  PROEESSIONAL 

IMPROVEiSNT 

That  extension  workers  are  interested  in  professional  improvement  was 
substantiated  when  275  county  a,gents  came  to  Washington  last  June  from  27 
States  to  learn  what  the  agricultural  leaders  were  thinking;  to  visit  the  re- 
search work  at  Eeltsville  and  Arlington,  and  to  become  better  acquainted  with   Md 
their  government.  ^ 
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Letters  that  reach  the  desks  of  home-management  specialists  give  an 
indication  of  interest.   A  typical  example  is  as  follows:   "I  have  been  a 
home  demonstration  agent  5  years,  and  next  year  I  want  to  go  away  for  advanced 
study.   I  am  interested  in  consumer  education.   vThere  shall  I  go  for  work?" 

Attendance  at  summer-school  courses  last  summer  was  most  encouraging 
as  an  indication  of  extension  workers'  interest  in  professional  improvement. 
Five  hundred  and  fifty-four  "in  service"  workers  representing  30  different 
States  took  adva.ntage  of  summer-school  courses  given  at  11  colleges  and  spent 
from  3  to  8  weeks  studying  extension  methods  as  well  as  taking  other  agricul- 
tural and  homeraaking  courses. 


FHERE  SHALL  EXTENSION  WORKERS  GO  EOR  COURSES 
IN  PROFESSIONAL  IMPROVEI\ffilIT? 

The  logicaJ  place  is  the  land-grant  college  that  gave  us  our  first 
training.   But  a  cursory  analysis  of  courses  given  at  land-grant  colleges, 
checked  hj   comments  of  extension  workers  Y/ho  have  in  recent  years  returned 
for  graduate  degrees,  leads   one   to  the  conclusion  that  land-grant  college 
courses  need  decided  "streamlining."   Some  colleges  ha.ve  accepted  the  idea 
of  "reservicing"  their  graduates,  but  in  general  land-grant  colleges  do  not 
seera  to  be  fully  awake  to  their  opportunity  along  this  line. 

To  give  concrete  examples:   To  require  extension  workers  who  wished 
M,  A.  degrees  to  fullfil  a  foreign-language  requirement  when  the  chance  of 
their  needing  to  read  a  scientific  foreign  article  is  rather  remote,  and  the 
knoiYledge  acquired  will  not  enable  them  to  talk  to  a  few  German  or  Erench 
farmers  whom  they  may  have  in  their  counties,  leads  one  to  the  conclusion 
that  such  requirements  should  be  reconsidered  in  the  light  of  extension  work- 
ers' present  needs. 

To  require  an  extension  worker  to  take  a  course  in  criminology  just  to 
satisfy  a  sociology  requirement  falls  into  the  sam.e  category. 

To  develop  a  course  on  statistical  methods  around  a  problem  on  the 
breeding  of  red-eyed  flies  seems  also  to  show  lack  of  imagination  on  the  part 
of  the  instructors  who  cannot  think  of  examples  that  can  be  applied  to  more 
practical  everyday  problems. 

When  students  report  that  they  have  to  "fight"  to  get  the  kind  of  help 
they  want,  a  wrong  attitude  somewhere  is  indicated. 


SmaiER- SCHOOL  COURSES 

The  short-period  summer  training  course  which  many  workers  can  attend 
in  a  significant  development  of  recent  years. 
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Leave  for  S''jjn7r.er  Courses 

Exoansion  of  such  courses  y/as  assured  •',7hen.  under  date  of  March.  31,  1937 
Director  WarlDurton  notified  State  dirrctors  that  extension  workers  might  "be 
encouraged  to  ta.ke  advantage  of  prof er-sio::al  i:nprovement  courses.   "As  a 
general  policy,"  he  said,  "this  office  is  inclined  to  raise  no  ohjection  to  a 
county  extension  agent's  heing  -liOsent  frora  his  county  for  professional  improve- 
ment instr'j.ction  for  a  rr'axim^om  of  2   weeks  with  pay  in  addition  to  using  his 
full  month's  a^-^TJ-al  leave  or  vacation  period  for  that  purpose."   This  policy 
has  encouraged  the  enrollment  of  extension  workers  at  summer-school  courses 
at  la,nd-grant  colleges. 

These  shorter  courses  mean  that  workers  can  return  year  after  year 
without  too  much  of  a,  fina,ncial  "burden  upon  themselves  and  without  haimpering 
too  much  the  work  in  county  or  State.   As  these  courses  "become  "better  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  extension  workers  and  greater  interest  in  them  has  been  de- 
veloped, why  could  not  2,000  instead  of  550  workers  attend  extension-methods 
courses  each  year? 

Extension  Professional  Improvement  Consultant 

The  average  extension  worker  7;ho  has  made  up  "nis  mind  to  take  profes- 
sional--improvera8nt  courses  does  not  have  clearly  in  mind  what  he  wants.   He 
is  too  close  to  the  grindstone  and  knows  only  in  a  vague  way  that  he  wants 
to  loiow  "better  how  to  deal  with  farming  and  homemaking  pro"blems  that  "baffle 
him. 

T"nis  means  that  within  the  Extension  Service  orga,ni2ation  someone 
should  "be  delegated  to  heir)  extension  workers  to  plan  to  get  the  most  from 
the  money,  tim.c,  and  effort  they  put  into  professional  impi-ovemient .   This 
■person  could  act  ,-s  a  liaison  officer  "between  the  resident  college  staff  a.nd 
the  Extension  Service,  assist  in  setting  up  courses,  and  in  many  ways  help  to 
hridge  an  existing  gap.   This  is  not  a  proposal  to  add  another  mem."ber  to  the 
extension  staff,  "but  rather  recognition  of  a  pro"blera  and  the  necessity  for 
assignm.ont  of  the  person  "best  q_ualified  to  develop  solutions. 

Regional  Training  Centers 

Giving  courses  at  different  colleges  in  rotation,  or  the  esta"blishment 
o-f  regional  centers  where  several  States  can  cooperate  as  was  done  last  year 
at  Colorado,  with  ])Je"braska,  Colorado,  e.nd  Kansas  cooperating,  seems  "better 
than  for  every  land-grant  college  to  attempt  to  set  up  courses  every  year  or 
every  2  or  3  years.  The  geners.1  plan  at  Colorado  was  an  outgrowth  of  exten- 
sion workers'  needs  voiced  "by  themselves.  They  suggested  a  place  where  they 
could  enjoy  recreation  while  studj'ing  and  suggested  the  kind  of  courses  that 
would  prove  most  helpful,  such  as  Land  Values  and  Extension  News  Writing,  as 
well  as  Extension  Methods. 
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Advants.ges  of  3- Week  Courses 

Three-week  rather  than  six-  or  ei;^ht-'.7eek  courses  seem  to  answer  needs 
of  a  larger  nuir.'ber  of  workers  at  the  iiresent  tirae,  since  emergency  situations 
miike  most  workers  loath  to  lee.ve  their  counties  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 
Three  weeks  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  instructor  gives  time  enough  to 
develop  an  analysis  and  plan  of  work  of  at  least  one  major  -problem  s.pplied  to 
the  extension  v/orker's  own  situation.   In  1937,  five  3-week  courses,  five  6- 
wcek  courses,  and  one  S-v/eek  course  were- given  on  extension  methods.   The 
largest  attendance,  however,  was  at  the  3-weck  courses. 

Tea.chinff  Personnel 


"in  service"  students,  a.nd  the  instriactors  should  have  a  wide  range  of  ex- 
perience.  The  reasons  for  this  statement  do  not  require  explana.tion. 

Combined  Courses  for  Men  and  Women 

The  experience  of  presenting  extension  methods  and  program-planning 
courses  to  mixed  groups  of  agricultural  and  home  demonstration  workers  has 
proved  unusuo.llj^  successful.  County  and  State  Y/orkers  on  return  to  their 
respective  jobs  have  to  work  out  together'  solutions  to  farm  and  hom.emaking 
probleras,  so  combined  courses  develop  correlated  thinking.  A  satisfa.ctory 
arrangement  has  been  to  have  1-hour  lecture  for  men  ajid  women,  followed  by 
an  hour's  separate  discussion  of  agriculture  and  homemaking  problems. 

Advanced  Degree 

At  present,  interest  lies  in  having  these  short-time  improvement  courses 
given  at  land-grant  colleges  so  that  college  credit  toward  graduate  degree  may 
be  obtained.   This  leaves  the  extensioVi  worker  free  to  work  gra<,dually  toward 
an  advanced  degree  if  he  is  so  inclined. 

Need  fo_r  Extension  Research 

Extension  courses  must  be  planned  to  meet  the  workers'  needs  over  a 
period  of  years.   This  ma.kes  it  imperative  that  research  in  extension  methods 
be  expanded  if  fundamental  da,ta  are  to  be  available  upon  which  to  base  such 
courses.   Problem  a,pDroach  to  courses  rather  than  projects  or  subject  matter 
seems  to  meet  with  universal  approval  of  both  students  and  instructors. 

Types  o_f  Courses  Needed 

Courses  for  extension  ?/orkers  either  for  3  weeks  or  when  advanced 
degrees  are  obtained  should  include,  or  be  in  keeping  with,  long-time  objec- 
tives of  agriculture.   If  10-iDoint  programs  set  up  by  the  Parmi  Bureau,  Grange, 
and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri^-^ulture  call  for  protection  of  family- 
size  fa.rr.s  and  for  working  toward , owner-operated  farming,  then  courses  should 
give  us  help  in  dia.gnosing  these  situa^tions  and  how  to  use  va.rious  devices  to 
achieve  these  goaJs .   If  farming  is  "a  way  of  living"  as  well  a.s  a  business, 
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then  professional  courses  should  help  us  to  clarify  what  is  meant  "by  \7ay  of 
living  and  to  analyze  this  situation  so  that  home  demonstration  workers  are 
not  faced  with  the  statement  tha.t  "the  hi?;;hest  standard  of  living  is  main- 
tained at  present  on  the  most  heavily  mortgaged  farm." 

Ifcch  thinking  h:\s  been  done  regarding  courses  needed  "by  extension 
workers  to  fill  in  the  la.ck  of  training  they  had  ■57hen  in  college  and  to  ex- 
change ideas  on  "better  '-;ays  of  doing  extension  -Tork.   A  list  of  these  would 
include:  Principles  of  teaching  and  adult  education,  psychology  (not  ane.tomy 
"but  how  to  get  along  with  people),  extension  methods,  extension  organiza.tion, 
prograjii  planning,  extension  administration  and  supervision,  extension  research, 
extension  v;riting,  pu"blic  speaking,  rural  social  organization.   There  should 
"be  in  addition,  su'bject  matter  on   land  values,  economics,  psychology  of  the 
fajnily,  consumer  education,  rural  olectrification,  and  other  courses  to  meet 
current  needs. 

Professional  Im-iorovement  Rewards 

For  extension  workers  who  take  advanced  work,  what  may  be  the  reward? 
This  maj'  seem  an  irrelevant  question,  "bat  if  the  Extension  Service  helps  to 
pay  for  advanced  training  should  it  not  reap  the  benefit  from  it?   Surely 
leave  should  not  be  granted,  if  the  person  shows  no  possibilities  for  advance- 
nent.   Though  the  reward  may  not  com.e  immediately,  when  it  does  come  it  may 
be  in  the  form  of  increased  sa.la.ry,  "oronotion  to  more  responsible  positions, 
recognition  of  interest  in  self-imjirovement  through  being  given  opportunity 
to  develop  new  methods  of  work  or  ftirther  lea.vG  to  obtain  advanced  degrees. 


WUtT   ELSE  CAP  EE  DCITE  EOR  PROFESS  I OML  IMPR0VE:.1E]JT? 

Even  if  2,000  extension  workers  found  it  possible  to  take  a  3-week 
course  every  few  years,  yet  that  is  only  one-fourth  of  the  entire  extension 
staff,  and  so  professional  improvement  "on  the  job"  will  always  be  important. 

Home  Study 

Professional  improvement  at  hore  is  not  an  easy  task  after  the  day's 
work,  bu.t  .many  workers  have  done  it  to  their  own  satisfaction  by  carefully 
planned  exchange  of  books  a,nd  reading  courses;  by  attending  lectures  or  night 
classes;  by  discussion  grouos  including  other  agents  or  friends. 

Special  Problems 

Specia.l  studies  in  relation  to  da.ily  work  could  be  made.   If  someone 
challenges  a  statem.ent  that  "farm^  v.'onen  are  all  buying  bakers'  bread"  or 
"4-hI  club  members  dro-n  out  of  club  wor"ir  because  it  does  not  fit  their  needs," 
or  "yoi\ng  people  in  the  country  are  only  interested  in  social  activities," 
then  the  person  confronted  with  the  problem  snould  be  urged  to  set  up  a  stud^^, 
ga.ther  some  facts,  m.ake  an  analysis  and  come  to  some  conclusion.   Studies  like 
these  could  well  be  desi.-snated  as  prof essiona.!  improvement  and  we  need  more 
of  them. 
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Professional  Extension  fegazine 

A  need  has  "been  voiced  for  the  est-ablishment  of  a  professional  magazine 
for  extension  workers  in  which  could  he  published  in  detail  certain  studies 
and  other  professional  material.   This  would  not  take  the  place  of  the  Exten- 
sion Service  Review  hut  would  he  an  additional  puhlication  in  which  professional 
teaching  techniques  would  he  presented. 

Better  Planned  Conferences  and  Tours 


Wiene'rev   a  fellow  worker  is  asked  after  a  conference  or  at  one  where  he 
is  getting  the  most  help,  he  often  sajs ,  from  fellow  workers  with  virhom  he  talks. 
It  ?;ould  seem  wise  therefore  to  include  in  any  program  for  professional  improve- 
ment definite  devices  besides  conferences  for  this  exchange  of  ideas.   The 
planned  tour,  such  as  reported  hy  the  Maine  home  demonstration  staff,  to  ex- 
change ideas  on  good  teaching  techniques  could  he  expanded. 

OBSEPTATIOITS  ON  TEAIKINC-  EOR  PROSPECT  I  YE  AGENTS 

Courses  for  Prospective  Agents 

Less  than  one-half  of  the  land-gra.nt  colleges  today  offer  undergraduate 
courses  for  prospective  extension  workers.   With  a  staff  of  8,500  and  a  yearly 
turnover  of  900,  if  one  assumes  the  average  tenure  to  he  9  years,  the  weakest 
spot  in  the  present  stritus  of  professional  training  for  extension  work  lies 
here. 

Professional  iiaprovement  for  extension  workers  will  never  made  much 
headway  until  the  la,nd-grant  college  has  at  least  one  course  in  extension 
methods  taught  hy  instructors  who  have  had  extension  experience.   Prospective 
agents  should  also  take  courses  such  as  those  suggested  for  "in  service" 
workers . 

Helping  Extension  Agents  to  Train  Assista.nt  Agents 

If  we  expect  county  workers  to  train  pros-oective  workers,  now  1,100  in 
numher,  what  help  have  v/e  given  the  extension  agents  to  deal  competently  with 
this  training  work?   Too  often  the  assistant  agent  becomes  the  chore  boy  and 
does  the  tasks  that  the  a.gent  dislikes  or  any  that  happen  to  arise  each  day. 
Such  training  will  never  result  in  professional  improvement  unless  plans  are 
developed  systematically.   Only  one  State,  Missouri,  reports  adeo^uately  on  a 
well-organized  plan  for  carrying  out  tra,ining  with  specific  jobs  performed  by 
the  prospective  agent  under  the  guidance  of  the  agent  and  the  State  leader. 

Ma.nageria.1  Training 

Is  the  practical  managerial  training  received  either  on  the  farm  or  in 
the  home  by  the  prospective  agent  adequa.te  or  should  we  have  a  system  in  the 
United  States  similar  tu  those  of  foreign  countries  for  apprentices?   These 
apprentices,  for  9  montlis  or  a  year,  live  and  work  on  actual  farms  and  in 
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homes  where  training  in  managenent  is  given  them  under  the  guidance  of  good 
farm  and  home  managers.   During  the  recent  depression  we  lea.rned,  much  to  our 
astonishment,  that  some  home  demonstration  agents  hs,d  had  no  home  experience 
in  canning.   Personal  prohlems  Dotn  in  tine  and  m.oney  management  are  always 
cropping  up  in  hom.e  demonstration  agent  conferences.   Home -management  houses 
on  college  cam.puses  a.re  fine,  hut  I,  for  one,  am  "beginning  to  feel  that  some 
form  of  supervised  training  in  management  under  ordinary  home  conditions  is 
needed. 


STOCvlARY 

The  present  attitude  of  the  extension  worker  toward  professional  im- 
provement is  distinctly  favora-hle.   Special  attention  to  this  problem  is  timely 
because  of  the  fact  that  a  large  group  of  extension  workers  had  their  under- 
graduate training  10  to  20  years  ago. 

The  logical  place  for  advanced  training  is  the  land-grant  college,  'but 
many  reauirements  for  degrees  and  teaching  methods  now  in  vogue  must  he  cheziged 
if  su.ch  courses  a.re  to  meet  the  needs  of  "in  service"  workers  who  maire  the 
effort  to  take  advanced  work. 

The  short-time,  summer-school  courses  given  at  land-grant  colleges  for 
s.gricultural  and  home  demonstration  workers  are  the  most  significant  develop- 
ment for  professional  improvement  in  recent  years.   Such  s'lmmer  schools  can 
reach  large  nujnbers  of  workers  hecsuso  the  cost  of  attending  and  time  required 
a,re  within  the  means  of  m^any.   Such  courses  may  lead  to  an  advanced  degree  if 
the  worker  is  so  inclined;  courses  can  he  given  in  timely  suhject-matter  to 
parallel  courses  in  extension  methods;  regional  centers  have  proved  successful. 
■ITorkers  appreciate  the  opportunity  at  regional  centers  of  exchanging  ideas  with 
workers  from  other  States.   "In  service"  instructors  with  wide  experience  in 
extension  work  are  available  for  such  courses. 

New  agricultural  programs  require  new  techniques  with  greater  erapha^sis 
on  the  problem  a,nd  solution  approach,  with  due  consideration  for  human  and 
economic  factors  and  long-time  agricultural  objectives.   Suggested  courses 
for  both  agricultural  and  home-economics  extension  workers  include:   Principles 
of  teaching,  ■  psychology,  extension  methods,  extension  program  planning,  news 
writing,  public  speaking,  rura„l  sociology,  economics,  psychology  of  the  fajmily. 
S\ibject -matter  courses  include  those  on  current  subjects  such  as  land  use, 
consumer  education,  agricultural  planning,  economics,  and  rural  electrification. 

Other  aids  to  professional  improvement  include: 

Better-planned  annual  conferences. 

Better-Dlanned  weekly  or  monthly  staff  conferences. 

Home-study  and  reading  courses. 

Attendance  et  night  classes  or  lectures. 

Discussion  groups  on  both  extension  methods  and  subject  matter. 

Planned  tours  to  study  extension  m.ethods  .  |k 

S-Decia-.l  studies  on  current  -oroblems . 
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Prospective  agents  would  be  "better  prepared  for  extension  work  if  more 
land-grant  colleges  gave  undergraduate  extension-methods  courses  taught  by 
persons  who  have  had  extension  experience;  if  sx^ecial  training  were  given  the 
county  worker  who  now  assumes  responsibility  for  training  assistant  agents; 
and  if  managerial  training  were  given  prospective  agents  through,  an  apprentice- 
ship system  on  the  farm  or  in  the  farm  home. 

The  designation  of  one  of  the  y^.resent  State  extension  staff  members  to 
consider  professional  im.provement  problems  would  aid  in  focusing  attention 
upon  existing  prof essional-improvem.ent  problems.   Such  a  plan,  together  with 
attendance  by  an  ever-growing  number  of  extension  v/orkers  at  summer-school 
sessions,  would  result  in  prof essione-l  improvement  of  the  extension  staff. 
This  sta,ff,  now  numbering  8,500  persons,  does  its  best  daily  to  help  farm 
people  solve  far-reaching  economic  and  social  problems.   They  in  turn  desire 
and  need  help.   If  professional  improvement  is  ""iven  due  consideration  by  the 
extension  service  and  land-grant  colleges  and  universities  we  can  expect  in 
the  years  to  come  not  only  a  group  of  workers  better  prepared  "to  help  farm 
people  them.selves"  but  also  a  group  of  workers  who  find  greater  joy  ea,ch  day 
in  knowing  tha.t  they  are  performing  their  y/ork  well. 
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